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Memoria! of Blue-River Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in Washington County, Indiana, 
concerning our beloved friend JAMES WHITE, 
deceased. 


He was born in Perquimons county, North 
Carolina, the 31st day of the First month, 1776. 
His parents, Caleb and Rebecca White, were 
useful members in the Society of Friends, and 
much concerned for the right training of their 
children. 

In his very early years, he was subjected to 
serious religious impressions, which were some- 
times produced by the ministry of Friends, and 
at other times, by the immediate influence of 
Divine love. 

When about twenty years of age, he met with 
a severe trial by the sudden and unexpected death 
of his father. This afflicting event caused him 
to have the care of providing for the family, and 
being more exposed to various kinds of company, 
he was inclined to form new associates, and 
indulge in some of the vanities incident to youth. 

During this time it appears that in condescend- 
ing goodness and mercy, that Power which had 
tendered his youthful heart still followed him as 
a reprover for sin in those follies in which the 
unregenerate mind is prone to indulge: and he 
was made sensible that those times of jesting 
and merriment were vanity, and there was no 
peace in them. 

About this time he felt a deep concern to seek 
the Divine counsel in the solemn engagement of 
marriage, which he entered into with Sarah 
Cosand, daughter of Aaron and Hannah Cosand ; 
she was religiously inclined from her childhood, 
and in her he found a companion prepared to 
unite with him in a self-denying course of Chris- 
tian dedication. After entering into this import- 
ant engagement, he laboured hard for several 
years in procuring a comfortable support, being 
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desirous of entertaining his friends, and having 
something to spare for society purposes, but was 
often afflicted with bodily infirmity, until there 
was little hope of his recovery whilst remaining 
in that county. 

Having relations in Randolph county, a more 
healthy part of the state, he concluded to remove 
there in the fall of 1805, and settled in the limits 
of Back-creek Monthly meeting of Friends, where 
he recovered his health and was useful in society, 
and for a time appeared to be progressing to satis- 
faction; but it appears that further refinement 
was necessary to prepare him for the responsible 
station which his Divine Master designed him to 
fill. 

He was brought into such distress and anguish 
of soul as words cannot describe; the billows of 
dismay and despair seemed to overwhelm him. 

After this season of sore conflict which con- 
tinued several months, a ray of comfort broke 
through the thick darkness with which his path 
had been surrounded, and he was favoured to 
witness that there was yet balm in Gilead and 
a Physician there; and after many conflicts and 
deep baptisms of spirit, he gave up to the Divine 
requirings and expressed a few words as a minis- 
ter in the religious meetings of Friends; which 
afforded him much peace, under a grateful sense 
of which he wrote the following : 

« And now what shall I render to the Lord for 
all his tender mercies to one of the most unwor- 
thy of his creatures ; even to Him the only wise 
and Omnipotent God, be honour, glory, thanks- 
giving and renown, from henceforth and for 
ever.” 

His wife being a minister, they visited the 
meetings of Friends in the eastern parts of 
the state, and after their return he believed it 
would be right to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for emigrating to the West, a prospect of 
which had impressed his mind for several years ; 
though a great trial to leave his numerous friends. 
From a sense of religious duty he set out with his 
family for Indiana, and settled within the limits 
of Blue-river Monthly meeting, in the Tenth 
month, 1815. ; 

In breaking up, moving, and settling in the 
woods, he became more unguarded and unwatch- 
ful, and not sufficiently submitting to the restrain- 
ing power of truth, he experienced very close trials; 
he was at times favoured with a renewed sense of 
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the enemy ; it appears, however, that these con- 
victions of Divine grace were not sufficiently 
yielded to; but the visitations of the Heavenly 
Father’s love were still mercifully extended to- 
wards him, until at length he was made willing 
to surrender himself into the Lord’s hands; in 
these exercises he had much to contend with, 
from the assaults of an unwearied adversary, yet 
preservation was graciously afforded, and being 
made willing to endure many conflicts, deep 
provings and humiliations he was prepared for 
usefulness in the cause of his Divine Master. 

As he grew in grace and became increasingly 
subjected to the government of the Holy Spirit, 
his appearances in the ministry were more fre- 
quent, and to the comfort and edification of his 
friends, who certified their unity with him therein 
in the year 1819. He was a diligent attender 
of our meetings for worship and discipline, and 
his solid reverent deportment therein was very 
instructive, waiting upon God in a watchful and 
teachable spirit, that he might be instructed in 
the knowledge of His will and be preserved under 
the leading of the Heavenly Shepherd. 

He was sound in doctrine, and his ministry 
was delivered in simplicity and in demonstration 
of the spirit and of power. 

In the year 1820, with the unity of his friends, 
he visited Friends and others in the western parts 
of this State and part of Illinois, also New Albany 
and Louisville, Kentucky, and in the Tenth 
month of the same year, White-water Quarter- 
ly Meeting, and all the meetings thereto belong- 
ing. 

And feeling an ardent desire for the everlast- 
ing welfare of his fellow-creatures, he visited, in 
Gospel love, in the year 1822, the meetings of 
Friends in Tennessee, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. In reference to this service he says: “In 
looking over this visit, 1 have had awfully to 
admire the great forbearance and goodness of the 
Lord my God in preserving me in a state of 
favour as I was but a child, and permitting me 
to return home in peace.” 

In the year 1825 he was liberated for further 
service, and attended the meetings of Friends in 
Ohio and part of Pennsylvania. In this visit he 


passed through many trying and proving dispen- | 


sations in beimg with those in some places who 
had imbibed the principles of unbelief in regard 
to the fundamental doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

He believed it his duty to bear a faithful tes- 
timony against those principles which were pro- 
ducing insubordination in many places, and to 
warn his friends of the danger of being ensnared 
by them. The sorrowful effects of this rending 
spirit was at length manifested within our borders, 
and produced a separation in our Monthly meet- 
ings, which was to him a source of much deep 
concern and exercise of mind, and he was instru- 
mental, in the Divine hand, in encouraging 


his situation, whilst following the insinuations of ; Friends to faithfulness in maintaiy 
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ous Christian doctrines and testimonies. ee 
In the Eleventh month, 1831, he visited 41 
Meetings of Friends in the eastern parts of ths 
state, and the western parts of Ohio. In atten.) 
ing to this service, he experienced many rm 
baptisms and sore trials, but was favoured 
return home with the reward of peace. 


In the Tenth month, 1834, he met with . 
severe trial by the death of his son, an only child 
on whom he had depended for assistance’ jy }). 
declining years; but he was favoured to em 
this great loss with resignation and Christian 
fortitude. . 

In the Sixth month, 1839, he visited Noy 
Albany, Louisville, Jeffersonville and Cincinnati: 
and in 1810 he held meetings in Kentucky, y: 
Louisville, Frankfort and Lexington. In Ohio, 
at Cincinnati ; and in this state, at Lawrenco. 
burg, Aurora, Madison and Jeffersonville. Also 
in the Penitentiaries of Kentucky and Indiana. 

After his return from the above mentioned 
visits, which were much to the relief and 
satisfaction of his mind, his declining health pre- 
vented him from travelling, except visiting neigh- 
bouring meetings, and appointing some among 
those not of our society ; and he now endeavoured 
to close all his outward concerns, so as to }y 
ready for the awful change which he saw, sensi- 
bly, was near at hand. 

He continued to attend our religious meetings 
as long as ability was afforded ; his communica- 
tions therein were weighty and impressive, de- 
livered in the life and power of the Gospel. He 
often appeared like one who felt as if standing on 
the brink of eternity whilst pleading with his 
friends, and endeavouring to persuade them by 
what he had known of the terrors of the Lord 
for disobedience, and by those mercies of whicli 
he had so largely partaken, to flee from the wrath 
to come. On these occasions, Christian love and 
humility were the clothing of his spirit, earnest!y 
desiring the salvation of all, and especially ex- 
horting the youth, that by an early submission 
to the visitations of the love of God, they might 
escape those trials and conflicts which many pass 
through, in having long resisted the offers of 
Divine grace; greatly desiring that they might 
grow in gface and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, living in the fear of 
their Creator, obeying his commandments, walk- 
ing humbly before him, and not following the 
customs and fashions of a vain delusive world. 
Wherever his lot was cast, the sick and afflicted 
shared his sympathy, and he often addressed the 
language of encouragement to the mourners in 
Zion ; he was concerned to warn the careless, and 
such as refused to listen to the reproofs of in- 
struction, or who were resting in a profession of 
the Truth, without submitting to its regenerating 
power. He frequently expressed his value for a 
true Gospel Ministry, and for Spiritual worship 
as sometimes experienced in silent meetings.— 
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His mind dwelt much on the awfulness of eterni- 
y, and of attending our meetings for Divine 
yorship, With our spirits unprepared for such a 
elemn service ; professing to draw nigh unto 
God, whilst our hearts were far from him. 

At the last meeting he attended, which was our 
Monthly Meeting, in the Ninth month, 1845, he 
made some very impressive remarks ; particularly 
to the youth, admonishing them to live consistent 
with the high profession we are making to the 
yorld; that should this be the last time they 
ever heard him speak on these subjects, he much 
desired they might remember these things; and 
in conclusion, he exhorted them to build upon 
that foundation, against which the gates of hell 
shall not prevail—even Christ Jesus, the rock 
of ages. 

ih relative who expected to attend our Yearly 
Meeting, called to see him, he being much 
afflicted with inward weakness, and at times great 
dificulty of breathing: he desired to be remem- 
bered to all his dear friends who inquired after 
him, never expecting to see them again in this 
world; said he was waiting for his change, and 
believed he should not be cast off from the pre- 
sence of the Lord. Being asked if he had his 
outward affairs arranged to satisfaction, he replied, 
“he had been favoured to settle them to the best 
of his knowledge, and was thankful that he 
could leave something for the support of his 
wife ;” adding, “‘ My prayers have been granted : 
that in addition to adjusting my worldly concerns, 
I have had time to commit to paper before I was 
confined, some exercises from which I could not 
otherwise release my mind.” 

While a number of his friends and relations 
attended our Yearly Meeting, he was more com- 
fortable under his bodily afflictions. When they 
returned and visited him, he manifested much 
concern for the prosperity of our Religious Socie- 
ty, by his inquiries relative to the trials and 
difficulties occasioned by the late separations in 
our Yearly Meeting, and that of New England. 
He said that this spirit of insubordination is the 
same that it ever was, and that it proceeds from 
the enemy of all good; and he greatly desired 
that Friends may not indulge in reading or cir- 
culating those publications which have a ten- 
dency to promote disunity and discord amongst 
our members, and destroy the peace and harmony 
of Society. On being informed how the Meeting 
proceeded in relation to these subjects, and that 
unity and harmony prevailed throughout its 
deliberations, he expressed his thankfulness that 
he had been permitted to live to hear that we had 
such a favoured meeting, which he believed would 
be the case from the impressions of his mind 
while we were gone ; and though he was not able 
to be with us in body, yet his spirit was there ; 
and he thanked the Lord he had not been 
deceived, saying, ‘And now I am satisfied that our 


Yearly Meeting continues to stand firm in the | 
| time to eternity on the morning of the 11th day 


ever blessed Truth, in which I rejoice.” 
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At another time he said to a friend who visited 
him, in substance as follows: In looking over my 
past life, 1 am sensible of many imperfections. 
I know we are poor frail mortals and liable to 
err, but I have endeavoured to do the best I could 
in attending to the requirings of my Divine Mas- 
ter, and believe I shall be accepted of him, but I 
have no merit of my own, nothing to trust in or 
build my hopes of salvation upon, but the mercy 
of a gracious and bountiful Creator, and the 
merits of a Glorious Redeemer, being in full 
accordance with the language of the Apostle, that 
it is not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to His mercy he saveth us, 
by the washing of regeneration and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. 

On the 12th of Tenth month, his disorder 
having greatly increased, he suffered exceedingly, 
but kept remarkably patient and resigned; and 
when a little relieved from the great oppression 
and difficulty of breathing which he laboured 
under, he frequently quoted many Scripture pas- 
sages, particularly the Prophecies relating to the 
coming and sufferings of our Holy Redeemer. 
He often spoke of the fall of man, and the glori- 
ous plan of salvation by Christ; of the great 
importance of his coming into the world; of his 
sufferings, death, resurrection and ascension, and 
that there was no other way into the fold of rest 
but by Him. 

He was at times wonderfully favoured with the 
calming influence of the Heavenly Father’s love, 
yet at other times he appeared almost destitute 
of divine aid; but in these times of sore afflic- 
tion and deep proving, he did not lose his confi- 
dence in the all sustaining arm of divine help, 
repeating the language of Job, “ Behold I go 
forward, but he is not there; and backward, but 
I cannot perceive him; on the left hand, where 
he doth work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth 
himself on the right hand that I cannot see him, 
but he knoweth the way that I take, when he 
hath tried me I shall come forth as gold.” 

At another time when his bodily sufferings 
were very great, he said: My God! my God why 
hast thou forsaken me, and soon after added: 
Why art thou cast down, Oh! my soul, and why 
art thou disquicted within me ?—hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise him, who is the health 
of my countenance and my God. 

He frequently prayed that he might be fa- 
youred with fortitude and patience to bear his 
great afflictions to the end, which was mercifully 
granted. 

His decline was very gradual; and when near 
his close, he was frequently engaged in prayer 
and praise to the Lord in a low and harmonious 
voice, not many words of which could be under- 
stood. 

Hie was favoured to retain his senses to the 
last, and manifested great meekness and patience. 
His redeemed spirit quietly passed away from 
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of the 11th month, 1845, aged nearly 70 years; 
having been an acknowledged minister about 26 
years. 

On the following day his remains were solemnly 
interred in Friends’ burying-ground at Blue-river, 
attended by a large number of Friends and neigh- 
bours. 

Thus terminated the useful life of this dear 
friend, and while we are sensible of our great 
loss, we have the consoling assurance, that through 
redeeming love and mercy, the change to him is 
unspeakably glorious. And may we be encouraged 
to follow his example in Christian dedication, 
that with him, we may be partakers of that in- 
corruptible inheritance, which is reserved for the 
righteous when time here shall be no more. 


For Friends’ Review. 
W. PENN AND T. B. MACAULAY. 
[Concluded from page 264.]} 

W. E. Forster then proceeds to show that the 
opinion which W. Penn boldly avowed in favour 
of tolerating the Roman Catholics, as well as the 
Protestant Dissenters, and which may be sup- 

sed to have given some appearance of proba- 

ility to the imputation of being Popishly, if not 
Jesuitically inclined, was not advanced for the 
first time* after the Popish Prince ascended the 
throne, but had been unequivocally expressed be- 
fore a committee of Parliament in 1678, at the 
time when that body partook of the national ex- 
citement against the professors of the Roman 
Catholic faith. In his address to that committee, 
after protesting against the injustice of whipping 
Quakers for Papists, he added, “I am far from 
thinking it fit that Papists should be whipped for 
their consciences. . . . We must give the 
liberty we ask, and would have none to suffer 
for a sober and conscientious dissent on any 
hand. . . . Those methods against persons 
so qualified, do not seem to me to be convincing, 
or indeed adequate to the reason of mankind.” 
‘These declarations,” observes the author of the 
pamphlet, “‘ seem to us simple truisms, but those 
who have read Mr. Macaulay’s vivid description 
of the Reign of Terror, resulting from professed 
disclosures of the Popish Plot, will feel that only 
a man who feared God, and no one else, would 
have dared to speak them before the Parlia- 
ment of 1678.” 

There was a reason, not noticed by our author, 
why the cry of Popery was raised against W. 
Penn and others of his friends, which, no doubt, 
operated more powerfully than his declarations in 
favour of toleration. There can be no question 


that the perquisites of the church, as well as the | 
doctrines which were professed, stimulated the | 


action of those who were striving for the mastery 


* His seasonable Caveat against Popery, published | 
about the year 1670, clearly proves that his religious 
principles had no tincture of Popery; and that he was 
then, as in every period of his life, opposed to perse- 
cution, whoever might be the sufferers. 
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in church and state. But the doctrine of Friend 

. e as 
in regard toa free Gospel ministry, was eqy,)), 
inimical to all the parties. Hence, the ad z 
was viewed with dislike by the clerical bo, mS 
every denomination; and as the Protestay 
all classes were objects of aversion to the (° 
lies, the latter were considered as enemies equally 

by Churchmen and Dissenters. Hence, ay ef. 

fectual method of attaching odium to the chy. 

racter of a Quaker, was to fix upon them, jf 

possible, the imputation of Popery. 

I shall not attempt, minutely, to follow the 
author of the pamphlet through his vindicatioy of 
W. Penn in the part which he took in relation tg 
the suspension and repeal of the penal laws, |; 
is sufficiently obvious that his free access to the 
King was used to procure for his friends, ang 
others, the exemption from persecution which he 
always vindicated as their unquestionable right, 
All laws which impose a penalty upon the peace. 
able worship of God according to the dictates of 
conscience, were considered by W. Penn and his 
friends as usurpations—not the legitimate exer. 
cise of legislative power. A general power of 
remitting the penalties of the lew, had been con- 
sidered as included in the Kingly prerogative. 
Hence, a royal order for the discharge of prison. 
ers, was generally available. Of course, an 
application to the King for the release of prisoners, 
who were suffering for conscience sake, was not a 
new measure. 

It has been made a subject of reproach upon 
Friends that they should present to King James 
an address of thanks for the exercise of an au- 
thority, which, though affording ease to them at 
the time, amounted to an abrogation of the laws, 
and a dangerous encroachment upon the liberties 
of the people. On this we may observe, that 
their principles have always led them to live 
peaceably under the government which was set 
over them; and in their applicatiots to per- 
sons in authority, they were more accustomed 
to regard the consistency of measures with the 
great principles of justice, than with the techni- 
calities of law. At the time in question, the 
limits of the royal prerogative were very pet 
fectly defined. Sir Edward Herbert, chief justice 
of the king’s bench, had declared a few months 
before, that there was nothing whateveT with 
which the king, as supreme lawgiver, might not 
dispense ; and this decision was confirm®* *Y 
eleven judges out of the twelve. Upon th® Pr 
sentation of this address, King James appeale 
to W. Penn, as one who knew that his of!!! 
had always been in favour of conscientious free- 
dom. This W. Penn testified, in a letter addré*ed 
to W. Popple, a short time before James abdl- 
cated the crown, had always been his declar®¥0” 
to him, and that, while he was duke, he al¥#J® 
acted consistently with this profession, when > 
had occasion to solicit his aid on behalf of any 
sufferer for conscience sake. Whatever might b° 
thought of James’s religious opinions, or politica 
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wverity, he was deemed a man of unquestionable 
veracity. At the time this address was delivered 
nothing had appeared, if there was afterwards, to 
rove that James was not sincerely disposed to 
ta religious toleration to all classes of his 
subjects. It would then have reflected no credit 
upon the character of Friends to have withheld 
sn expression of gratitude for the favour which 
he had dispensed ; and they plainly intimated a 
conviction that the concurrence of parliament was 
requisite to render it permanent. It may indeed 
be questioned whether the good effects of this 
measure, in promoting the peace and prosperity 
of the nation, notwithstanding the dubious au- 
thority by which it was introduced, may not have 
paved the way for a legal toleration in the subse- 
quent reign. 

In regard to the supposition that W. Penn 
gave his countenance to a disregard of parliament- 
ary authority, the writer of the pamphlet remarks, 
that “he not only did not uphold the king in 
any attempt to rule without the aid of Parlia- 
ment, but, on the contrary, he throughout ad- 
vised him against such a course. This fact is not 
alluded to by Mr. Macaulay, though twice stated 
by Sir James Mackintosh, to whose authority he 
generally pays the attention it deserves. ‘ Penn,’ 
says Mackintosh, quoting Johnstone’s corres- 
pondence of 6th February, 1688, ‘desired a Par- 
liament, as the only mode of establishing tolera- 
tion without subverting the laws.’ Again he 
says, that after the second proclamation of the 
Declaration of Indulgence (April, 1688,) he 
‘desired a parliament, from a hope that, if the 
convocation were not too long delayed, it might 
produce a compromise, in which the king might, 
for the time, be contented with an universal 
toleration of worship.’ The wording of the ad- 
dress he presented of the Yearly Meeting of 
Quakers confirms this view, inasmuch as, while 
thanking the king for his ‘ Christian Declaration 
for Liberty of Conscience,’ ‘it looks forward to 
such a concurrence from Parliament as may secure 
it to their posterity in after times.’ Tis plain, 
therefore, says Besse, in his Life, prefixed to 
Penn’s Works, ‘they, the Quakers, gratefully 
accepted of the suspension of the penal laws by 
the king’s prerogative (as who in their case would 
not?) a thing in itself just and reasonable, in 
hopes of having the same afterwards confirmed 
by the legislative authority, there being at that 
time much talk of an approaching Parliament; 
and that their expectation centred not in the 
king's dispensing power, is evident by our au- 
thor’s continuing his endeavours to show the 
necessity of abolishing the penal laws, for soon 
after this he writ a large tract, called ‘Good 
Advice to the Church of England,’ &c.”’ 

The following summary of the labours of W. 
Penn, for the establishment of liberty of con- 
science, is given inthe pamphlet: 

“The reader will now be able to judge how 
far the epithet ‘intemperate,’ applied by Mr. 
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Macaulay to Penn’s labours for religious liberty, 
is warranted by the history of his conduct. Not 
only does that history give no evidence that he 
abetted the court in any act of cruelty or in- 
justice, or conspired with it in any plot to rob 
the church or establish tyranny, but it does give 
evidence that he opposed both such special acts 
and such general policy. His remonstrance?with 
the king against his attempt to despoil Magdalen 
College has been stated above—his desire that 
he should not dispense with Parliament has just 
been mentioned. Johnstone, moreover, in his 
correspondence, expressly states that he advised 
against the most despotic of James’s deeds, that 
order to the clergy to read the Declaration, which 
resulted in the committal of the bishops to the 
tower; and, as to his general policy, we have in 
his favour the testimony of two most unexcep- 
tionable authorities, both of them contemporary, 
and both devoted to the Protestant cause. Lord 
Clarendon informs us, in his Diary, that he ‘la- 
boured to thwart the Jesuitical influence that 
predominated in James’s reign, and of this there 
is most full confirmation in a letter from Van 
Citters, deposited in the State Paper Archives at 
the Hague,’ in which he writes the Prince of 
Orange as follows :—‘ One of these days the well- 
known Arch Quaker Penn had a long interview 
with the King, and, as he has told one of his 
friends, has, he thinks, shown to the King that 
the Parliament would never consent to the re- 
vocation of the Test and Penal Laws, and that he 
never would get a Parliament to his mind so 
long as he would not go to work with greater 
moderation, and drive away from his presence, 
or at least not listen to the immoderate Je- 
suits, and other Papists, who surround him 
daily, and whose immoderate advice he now fol- 
lows.’ 

“This letter was written some time after the 
proclamation of the indulgence (July, 1687,) by 
a man whose business it was to learn the cha- 
racter and sentiments of every person of influence 
in the Court, and who had the best opportunity 
for getting at the truth; and it is therefore some- 
what strange that Mr. Macaulay, although he 
acknowledges the great assistance he has obtained 
from the perusal of his despatches, has so entirely 
neglected in this case also to make use of the 
information they afford.” 

The assertion of Macaulay that the Society of 
Friends looked coldly on William Penn and re- 
quited his services with obloquy, seems to havc 
been intended to operate in a twofold manner. 
To show that his character, as estimated by his 
cotemporaries, and the members of his own so- 
ciety, was less elevated than it appears in the 
view of posterity—and that the services actually 
rendered were not duly regarded. On this point 
the writer of the pamphlet has indeed sufficiently 
shown that the authority, on which this declara- 
tion is ostensibly founded, does not support him 
in it. This may be regarded as negative testi- 
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mony. But we are happily furnished with posi- 
tive testimony in the case. 

The History of W. Penn’s Life clearly proves 
that he was a conspicuous mark for the shafts of 
slander; and if it could be shown that’ some 
members of his own society, were, for a time, in- 
duced to suppose that some portion of the nume- 
rous imputations upon his character had their 
foundation in truth, this ought not to affect his 
character or theirs. His labours in the ministry 
and with his pen, clearly prove that his love fur 
the society, and zeal in support of its doctrines, 
were never relaxed; while the estimation in which 
his writings have always been held, and the fre- 
quent notice of his character and services, in the 
records of cotemporary ministers, sufficiently show 
the esteem with which he was regarded by the 
great body of Friends. 

The question whether he was a strong-minded 
man or not, may be safely left for Macaulay and 
posterity to decide as they can. Of his religious 
character, probably no man possessed more favour- 
able opportunities, or a better capacity for judg- 
ing, than Thomas Story, an able and eminent 
minister in the society. In his journal he intro- 
duces his acquaintance with him in 1693, in the 
following terms: 

“We had the satisfaction to meet with our 
eminent and honourable friend William Penn, 
which was the first time I saw him; and with 
whom, at that time, I contracted so near a friend- 
ship in the life of truth, and tendering love 
thereof in many tears, as never wore out to his 
dying day; and in which his memory still lives, 
as a sweet odor in my mind, as a faithful servant 
of the Lord, a man of God indeed in his time.” 
In the following year, when Thomas Story went 
to London, under considerable fear, being then 
young in the ministry, he found great encourage- 
ment from the fatherly care and behaviour of the 
ministers in general, “ but especially of that great 
minister of the Gospel and faithful servant of 
Christ, William Penn; who abounded in wisdom, 
discretion, prudence, love and tenderness of af- 
fection, with all sincerity, above most in this 
generation ; and, indeed, I never knew his equal.” 

Soon after his death, Friends of Pennsylvania, 
at a General Meeting held in Philadelphia, issued 
a testimony respecting him, in which they bore 
unequivocal evidence to his worth and services. 
This testimony, which is too long for insertion 
here, may be seen in Friend’s Library, vol. v., 

EK. 


p. 827-8. 





Abridged from the North British Review. 

THE RAILWAY SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

It has been lately shown that there is poetry 
in science, and more recently it has been asserted 
that there is poetry even in railways. 

The poetry of mechanism is one of the most 
interesting departments of the poetry of science, 
and that of railways cannot fail to be regarded as 
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the Iliad of its productions—embracing te 
account of works the most expensive and gigs, 
tic—the description of engines the most wi od 
and complex, and the history of social amelior: 
tions which are now altering the very condition 
of man—virtually extending the very term of his 
existence, and opening new and extensive lds 
for the exercise of his holiest and noblest affeo. 
tions. 

It is not our design in the following article 
amuse the reader with any account of those sin. 

larly curious and interesting arrangements 
which have been rendered necessary by the great 
and rapid extension of the railway system, for 
the comfort and security of the millions whom it 
accommodates. Our object is to give the general 
reader some idea of the origin, progress, and 
extent of the railway system—of the ingenious 
and stupendous works which it has called into 
existence—of the social triumphs which it has 
achieved—of the improvements of which it jg 
susceptible, and which are necessary for the 
security of life and property. 

Great Britain has long been distinguished 
among civilized nations by the magnitude and 
splendor of her public works. Her harbours, 
docks, and breakwaters, her canals, bridges, 
aqueducts, and lighthouses, have ever been her 
boast, and the admiration of foreign lands. But 
noble and magnificent as these public works are, 
they almost sink into insignificance when placed 
beside the gigantic undertakings which form a 
part of the Railway system of England. Science 
demanded from matter powers and functions 
which fancies the most sanguine never deemed it 
to possess. Reason broke down the barrier of 
physical impossibilities, and advanced to the 
breach where Imagination did not dare to follow 
it. The strongholds of time and space were 
stormed and captured; and the possessors of 
wealth, placing a generous confidence in human 
genius, offered their homage to the iron crown for 
which a bloodless victory had achieved the 
empire of space. 

Like all great inventions, that of railways was 
of slow growth; and so divided has been the 
merit of the various engineers to whom we owe 
it, that no individual has been bold enough to 
claim it for himself. The ancients had formed 
no conception of its nature. Poets and philoso- 
phers had not descried it, even in the far dis- 
tance. 

The true railway may be regarded as the 
invention of the present century. Railways were 
indeed constructed and used at some of the New- 
castle collieries, about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. These early lines were con- 
structed wholly of timber; and it was not till 
1767 that an experiment was first made, the 
object of which was to substitute iron for wood. 
This experiment either seems to have failed, or 
to have excited no notice, for so late as 1797, 
Mr. Carr put forward a claim to the invention of 
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n rails. The lines which were constructed ; The superiority of the locomotive being thus 
last century were merely tracks of wood, | determined, a new problem of equal importance 


the gast-IF0 


igan. in the 
blous done, or iron, along which wagons were dragged | required to be solved. During the comparative 


by horses ; and they were confined to local estab-| trial of the engines at Rainhill, the Rocket fre- 
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ition chments, but principally to collieries. The| quently ascended the Whiston inclined plane, the 
if his jminution of the number of horses required to) inclination being 1 in 67, with a carriage con- 
fields werform a given portion of labour upon an iron| taining twenty or thirty passengers, at the rate 
iffec. ath, amply repaid the interest of capital and the} of from fifteen to eighteen miles an hour. The 
‘xpense of maintenance, and men soon saw that| ease and regularity with which the work was per- 
le to ach lines might be advantageously constructed | formed, led the ignorant to believe that it was 
sin. on a larger and more comprehensive scale. An | as easy to travel up an inclined plane as upon a 
ents wet for the first public railway in England was | level ; and engineers of talent and experience were 
Treat obtained in 1801, and from that time to 1837 no| thus induced to countenance schemes by which 
, for wer than 178 of these acts were obtained | steam-carriages should be employed on roads with 
m it From one or two annually they began to increase | long and steep hills. In 1825, Mr. Gurney con- 
eral ip 1825, when their number rapidly augmented. | structed a steam-carriage, which made experi- 
and The most important of these railways were! mental trips in the neighbourhood of London, 
lous those in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, which | and in 1829 he constructed another, in which he 
into were used for the conveyance of coals to the| travelled from London to Bath and back again. 
has chipping wharfs on the Tyne and the Wear; and| A part of the machinery was broken at the out- 
t is of these the Stockton and Darlington was the| set; but on his return he performed the last 
the most perfect. An act was obtained for it in 1823, | eighty-four miles, in ten hours, including stop- 
and it was opened on the 27th of September, | pages. Other steam-carriages were in daily use 
hed 1825. All kinds of locomotive power were| for several months on common roads; and so 
nd employed upon this line—locomotive engines, | prevalent had the idea become, that “ the per- 
ITs, horses, and fixed engines; but as it consisted | fecting of the means of interior communication 
es, only of a single line of rails, with passing places, | would be effected by steam-carriages to the ex- 
ler the engineer experienced serious interruption, | clusion of railways, that in the year 1831 aCom- 
hut arising from the horses or other trains of carriages | mittee of the House of Commons presented to HS 
re, travelling in opposite directions. The ascents and | Parliament a very favourable report on the sub- Pe 
ed descents on this line were numerous, and it was| ject.” The attempts which were made, in con- a 
a impossible for any locomotive, and still less for | sequence of this report, to substitute steam-car- sf 
ce the imperfect engines of that day, to work with] riages on common roads, in place of railways, S 
ns any advantage, on such an uneven line. These| completely failed; and experience soon, estab- t 
ut defects consequently became more apparent ; and | lished the important truth, that steam travelling ri 
of as horses were out of the question, it was on this} could only be advantageously performed on planes Bs 
le line that the advantages and disadvantages of the | nearly level, and on lines nearly straight. ot 
W two species of mechanical power—the fixed and| The first of the great lines with which England if 
e locomotive engine—were first studied, and the} is now covered, was the Liverpool and Manches- et 
i problem finally solved. This was effected by the| ter Railway, which has been justly called The Ea 
n labours of the Directors and the Engineer of the} Grand British Experimental Railway. The +8 
r Liverpool and Manchester Railway, who sent a| scheme originated in 1824, but the Company : ae 
e deputation of two professional engineers to inspect | was not incorporated till 5th of May, 1826, tf 
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when the Act received the Royal assent. It 
carries on its operations under nine Acts of Par- 
liament, and now belongs to the London and 
North-Western Company. It was perhaps un- 
fortunate for railway speculation, that this rail- 
way should have been, as Mr. Scrivenor calls it, 
“ the first-born of the great family of railways— 
the pilot—the pioneer—the model, after which all 
others were to shape their course and fashion 
their appearance.’? No works of extreme por 
tude were required in its construction. The line 
of its course was comparatively level, and uniting 
the manufacturing metropolis of England with 
Liverpool—the greatest thoroughfare in the 
approved locomotive engine, to be submitted to} world—its success as a commercial speculation 
public trial on the 6th October, 1829. Four | was certain; and hence it gave encouragement 
beautiful engines accordingly appeared on Rain-| to other undertakings, where equal success could 
hill, on the Liverpool and Manchester line ; the | scarcely be anticipated, and some where ultimate 
extraordinary speed of which excited among the | loss was unavoidable. It was, on the other hand, 
‘spectators universal surprise. fortunate for the railway system, that its first 


the working of the Stockton and Darlington line. 
These engineers gave in their reports on the 9th 
March, 1829. They reported that the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the two systems were 
pretty equally balanced, but that, upon the whole, 
looking especially at the expense of each, the 
fixed engines were preferable. Mr. Stephenson, 
the Company’s enginecr, was, however, of a 
different opinion. He considered the locomotive 
as the most economical, and by far the most con- 
venient moving power. The Directors were 
therefore induced, and with some difficulty, to 
to look favourably on this engine; and they 
wisely offered a premium of £500 for the most 
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effort united two such opulent cities. The wealth 
and public spirit of its directors, and the great 
objects which they contemplated, enabled them 
to put down the powerful combinations of inter- 
ested parties which were marshaled in order to 
crush the railway system in its infancy, and to 
solve all those problems, and overcome all those 
difficulties, which would have perplexed a less 
powerful proprietary. 

In 1833, acts were obtained for the Grand 
Junction Railway from Warrington to Birming- 
ham, and for the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way, so as to unite with the metropolis the three 
great cities of Manchester, Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham. Although these new lines presented 
greater difficulties of construction, or occasioned 
a greater outlay of capital than the parent line, 
yet the original shareholders realized high profits; 
and when the public saw that all the practical 
difficulties of the railway system were overcome, 
and that the three first lines that were executed 
yielded large profits, they rushed headlong into a 
course of wild speculation, which was attended 
with the most ruinous consequences. The fol- 
lowing account of the panic which ensued is 
given by Mr. Scrivenor :— 

“The early struggles for existence which every 
new-born system has to endure in this country, 
have already been brought under notice. These 
past and overcome, then came the wild burst of 
popular feeling in its favour, at a season (1845) 
when many combined causes prevailed to induce 
an over-estimate of its value. The public had 
witnessed the success of those who were the first 
proprietors of the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way, the Grand Junction Railway, and the Lon- 
don and Birmingham. Dazzled by the profits 
that had been received from these undertakings, 
they eagerly grasped at original shares in new 
lines, deeming the same success awaited them. 
The results and consequences are well known. 
Many were ruined, because in those days, when 
giddy speculation of all sorts abounded, men 
bought shares at an advanced premium in a line 


not even commenced. Then succeeded a reac- | 
tion most lamentable in its effect, prostrating at | 
once those who had been blinded by the illusive | 


prosperity of the period, and retarding the ad- 
vancement of good bona fide projects. 


“The vicissitudes of the period did not end pilferers who are likely to steal’a treasure which 


here. The public became alarmed, and panic 
after panic followed in quick succession, reducing 


to a nominal value the better class of shares. | wasted either in idle amusement, or the acquisition 
Scarcely had these panies commenced their of knowledge which can contribute nothing towards 
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commercial credit. The huge structure 
gave way, and, in its crash, see 
in one common ruin.” 


[To be continued .} 
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The article headed Tea-parties, in another column. 

to which the attention of the Editor was called ) . 
one of his friends, was published several years a», 
in the paper to which it is credited. Whether 
parties of the description noticed in that article 
are in existence at this day, is a question which 
the Editor does not profess to answer; but jt jx 
well known that assemblages of almost every cha. 
racter, attended by the young, and some who ar 
further advanced, abound in this city. We have 
no disposition to withhold from young or old th 
pleasures and benefits of social intercourse; pro- 
vided the just limits are not overleaped. But in 
Philadelphia, and other cities even slightly approxi- 
mating it in population and wealth, there are 
numerous objects which are calculated to divert th 
attention, particularly of the young, from the pro- 
per objects of life. Among these may be classed 
not only those associations in which amusement is 
the ostensible object, but some of a more plausible 
character, as not unconnected with instruction. 
Eloquent lectures are very attractive to the youth- 
ful aspirant after knowledge, and may be supposed 
capable of affording a large amount of information, 
at a small expense of money or time ; and certainly 
when properly conducted, they are valuable aux- 
iliaries in the acquisition of knowledge. They are, 
however, only auxiliaries, and if unaccompanied 
by a sober and regular study, on the part of the 
hearers, of the subjects embraced, they leave a very 
|imperfect and transient impression. But if the 
; matter itself, however clearly understood, has no 
| tendency to make the auditors either wiser or better 
—if it neither qualifies for performing the daties of 
social life, nor impresses the truth and importance 
| of religion; we may justly regard such lectures as 
can never be regained. Our youth, the season of 


| improvement, is too short to allow any part to be 


destructive influence in the railway world, when | giving ardor to virtue, or confidence to truth. 


the mercantile world suffered calamitous reverses | 


—so intimate are the relations of property. Com- 
mercial men, to meet their engagements, sold the 
railway stock they possessed, reducing, by their 


sales, to a lower level this depressed property. | 
Times did not mend; the pressure upon the | * COUrSe, Wine the 
money market increased, and convulsion after | 5 they will wish, in the 


| We have no desire to deprive those who are in 
_ the morning of life from plucking the flowers which 
a bountiful Providence has strewed in their way; 
we would affectionately invite them to choose such 
while the time for such a choice remains, 
evening of their day, they 


convulsion rent and struck tho delicate fabric of | had chosen. They may rest assured, that however 
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ggttering the pursuits either of amusement or know- 
e all jdge may appear in any other line than that of a 
erictly yirtuous life, they will eventuate in the 
nelancholy conviction, that all is vanity and vexa- 


tion of spirit. 


By letters recently received from Iowa, we un- 
jerstand a Monthly Meeting was opened at East 
Grove, about six miles from Salem, on Fifth day, 
he 13th of last month. Friends are rapidly in- 
ag creasing in that State. 





We have learned that our friends Benjamin See- 
bohm and Robert Lindsay, have completed their 
risit within the Yearly Meeting of New York, and 
were about proceeding to the meetings of Friends 
in Iowa. 


Diep,—At his residence in Blockley, near Phila- 
delphia, on the morning of the 4th inst., SamueL 
Joyes, in the 84th year of his age. He was a mem- 
ber of Radnor Monthly Meeting, in which, for a 
number of years past, he acted asoverseer. He pos- 
sessed great cheerfulness of disposition, and was 
favored to retain his faculties to the close of his life, 
which was calm and peaceful. 








For Friends’ Review. 


VENTILATION AS A PREVENTIVE OF DISEASE. 


The following sensible article on this import- 
hy. ant subject is worthy of the most thoughtful 
5 attention. It is only recently that the neces- 
sity of a constant supply of fresh air wherever 
human beings congregate, has begun to be under- 
stood. To those who act in the management of 


c- schools, the subject ought to be one of deep 
e, interest. In many rooms where children daily 
d assemble, ventilation is greatly neglected. They 
6 are warmed by stoves, and every exit for the im- 
y pure air is carefully closed. Let any one pass 


e from the open atmosphere into one of these 
: rooms, where 30 or 40 young persons have spent 

an hour or two, and he will at first experience a 
( painful sense of oppression. Why do not the 
: teachers and pupils feel this? Simply because 
their organs of respiration have become enfeebled 
—they no longer perform one of their important 
functions, that of announcing the presence of 
deleterious agencies, by a feeling of uneasiness. 
This condition is but the first stage of disease. 
Catarrhs and various other ailments often follow, 
and prepare the way for the destroyer of our race, 
pulmonary consumption. Some time since, 
during the prevalence of an epidemic catarrh, 
the writer had oceasion to visit a school room of 
this description ; he found nearly one half of the 
children sick, and for many weeks this state of 
things continued, with some variations. At the 
same time he found in a school containing the 
same number of children, of the same ages, not a 
pupil absent from indisposition, and comparatively 
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, few were seriously affected with the disease during 
its continuance. The latter room was ventilated 
by the admission of an abundant supply of air, 
moderately warmed, and passing off after it had 
been used, through sufficient openings near the 
ceiling. In some parts of Norway Dr. Laing 
found the inhabitants subject to scrofula, to a 
most remarkable extent; the average of life was 
greatly reduced by it. Upon careful examination 
he was satisfied that the prevalence of the disease 
was owing to a singular custom. The climate 
was very cold, and wood was, in that vicinity 
scarce ; a fixture was attached to the top of every 
chimney, by which, after the wood had been burnt 
to coals, the exit of air was entirely prevented, 
and thus the apartments were wholly deprived 
of ventilation. It would be worth considering 
how nearly our school-rooms and other apart- 
ments approach to the condition of these life- 
destroying Norwegian dwellings. : 

Kappa. 


Dr. Neil Arnott has addressed a letter on this 
subject to the ‘Times’ newspaper. Any expres- 
sion of opinion by him on such a subject, and 
more particularly with reference to the prevailing 
epidemics, must be deemed of so much import- 
ance, that we are anxious, as far as in our power, 
to keep it before the world. He commences by 
assuming, what will readily be granted, that fresh 
air for breathing is one of the essentials to life, 
and that the respiration of air poisoned by impure 
matter is highly detrimental to health, insomuch 
that it will sometimes produce the immediate de- 
struction of life. The air acquires impurities from 
two sources in chief—solid and liquid filth, and 
the human breath. Persons exposed to these 
agencies in open places, as the manufacturers of 
manure in Paris, will suffer little. It is chiefly 
when the poison is caught and retained under 
cover, as in close rooms, that it becomes notedly 
active, its power, however, being always chiefly 
shown upon those whose tone of health has been 
reduced by intemperance, by improper food or 
drink, by great fatigue and anxiety, and, above 
all, by an habitual want of fresh air. 

In regard to the dilution of acrial poisons in 
houses by ventilation, I have to explain that every 
chimney in a house is what is called a sucking or 
drawing air pump, of a certain force, and can 
easily be rendered a valuable ventilating-pump. 
A chimney is a pump—first, by reason of the 
suction or approach to a vacuum made at the open 
top of any tube across which the wind blows di- 
rectly ; and, secondly, because the flue is usually 
occupied, even when there is no fire, by air some- 
what warmer than the external air, and -has there- 
fore, even in a calm day, what is called a chim- 
ney-draught proportioned to the difference. In 
England, therefore, of old, when the chimney 
breast was always made higher than the heads of 
persons sitting or sleeping in rooms, a room with 
an open chimney was tolerably well ventilated in 
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the lower part, where the inmates breathed. The 


modern fashion, however, of very low grates and 
low chimney openings, has changed the case com- 
pletely; for such openings can draw air only from 
the bottom of the rooms, where generally the 
coolest, the last entered, and therefore the purest 
air, is found; while the hotter air of the breath, 
of lights, of warm food, and often of subterranean 
drains, Xc., rises and stagnates near the ceilings, 
and gradually corrupts there. Such heated, im- 
pure air, no more tends downwards again to 
escape or dive under the chimneypiece, than oil 
in an inverted bottle, immersed in water, will 
dive down through the water to escape by the 
bottle’s mouth; and such a bottle, or other vessel 
containing oil, and so placed in water with its 
open mouth downwards, even if left in a running 
stream, would retain the oil for any length of 
time. If, however, an opening be made into a 
chimney flue through the wall near the ceiling 
of the room, then will all the hot impure air of 
the room as certainly pass away by that opening 
as oil from the inverted bottle would instantly all 
escape upwards through a small opening made 
near the elevated bottom of the bottle. A top 
window-sash, lowered a little, instead of serving, 
as many people believe it does, like such an open- 
ing into the chimney flue, becomes generally, in 
obedience to the chimney draught, merely an in- 
let of cold air, which first falls as a cascade to the 
floor, and then glides towards the chimney, and 
gradually passes away by this, leaving the hotter 
impure air of the room nearly untouched. 

For years past I have recommended the adop- 
tion of such ventilating chimney openings as above 
described, and devised a balanced metallic valve, 
to prevent, during the time of fires, the escape 
of smoke to the room. The advantages of these 
openings and valves were soon so manifest, that 
the referees appointed under the Building Act 
added a clause to their bill, allowing the intro- 
duction of the valves, and directing how they were 
to be placed, and they are now in very extensive 
use. A good illustration of the subject was af- 
forded in St. James’s Parish, where some quar- 
ters are densely inhabited by the families of Irish 
labourers. These localities formerly sent an 
enormous number of sick to the neighbouring 
dispensary. Mr. Toynbee, the able medical chief 
of that dispensary, came to consult me respecting 
the ventilation of such places, and on my recom- 
mendation had openings made into the chimney 
flues of the rooms near the ceilings, by removing 
asingle brick, and placing there a piece of wire 
gauze with a light curtain flap hanging against 
the inside, to prevent the issue of smoke in gusty 
weather. The decided effect produced at ence on 
the feelings of the inmates was so remarkable, 
that there was an extensive demand for the new 
anpliance, and, as a consequence of its adoption, 
Mr. Toynbee had soon to report, in evidence given 
before the Health of Towns Commission, and in 
other published documents, both an extraordinary 
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reduction of the number of sick applying { 
lief, and of the severity of diseases .. 

’ yo IS€ases oce 
Wide experience elsewhere has since ojy.:.° 
similar results. Most of the hospitals lek eee 
houses in the kingdom now have these chim ‘: 
valves; and most of the medical men, and a 
who have published of late on sanitory ladies 
have strongly commended them. Had the +... 
sent Board of Health possessed the pow : pe 
deemed the means expedient, the chimney oyen, 
ings might, as a prevention of cholera, aly at i 
one day, and at the expense of about a shi.ling 
for a poor man’s room, have been established oy 
the whole kingdom. 

Mr. Simpson, the registrar of deaths for &: 
Giles’s Parish, an experienced practitioner, whos 
judgment I value much, related to me ately tha: 
he had been called to visit a house in one of tho 
crowded courts, to register the death of an inmate 
from cholera. He found five other persons living 
in the room, which was most close and offensive. 
He advised the immediate removal of all to other 
lodgings. A second died before the removal took 
place, and soon after, in the poor-house and else- 
where, three others died who had breathed the 
foul air of that room. Mr. Simpson expressed to 
me his belief that if there had been the opening 
described above into the chimney near the ceil- 
ling, this horrid history would not have been to 
tell. I believe so too, and I believe that there 
have been in London lately very many similar 
cases. 

The chimney-valves are part ofa set of means 
devised by me for ventilation under all circum- 
stances. My report on the ventilation of ships, 
sent at the request of the Board of Health, has 
been published in the Board’s late Report on 
Quarantine, with testimony furnished to the A(- 
miralty as to its utility in a convict ship with 500 
prisoners. My observations on the ventilation of 
hospitals are also in the hands of the Board, but 
not yet published. All the new means have been 
freely offered to the public, but persons desiring 
to use them should be careful to employ compe- 
tent makers.—Chambers’ Jour. 
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TEA PARTIES. 

Fashion has instituted in some of our sister 
cities, as a substitute for balls, public tea-parties ; 
and we are told that “some prize of considerable 
value is usually put up at these meetings, to !- 
crease the receipts, which is drawn by those hold- 
ing tickets.” ; 

There may be doubts whether public gather- 
ings of this character, the receipts of which are 
devoted to religious purposes, are discreet ; but 
there can be no doubt of the impropriety ° 
gambling, for any purpose, however holy. The 
participants in this fashionable lottery would, 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, be consigned to 
the county jail. The cause of religion and be- 
nevolence needs no such auxiliaries. — Vor!’ 
American. 
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4 SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHANN RICKLI. 
(Concluded from page 267.) 


Iwas entreated by different sects and parties 
» join them in church-fellowship, but I could 
wt feel freedom to unite myself exclusively to 
wy religious body. I saw much in all of them 
sith which I could not conscientiously unite ; and 
ss sometimes tempted to absent myself from 
oir assemblies altogether. But this did not 
tring peace to my own mind; I therefore con- 
inued to meet with the people, and as I believed 
myself called to minister among them, I was also 
alled to imitate the example of our great High 
Priest, and patiently bear with the failings of 
others, from an humiliating sense of having many 
imperfections of my own. I may have erred, in 
looking for too much perfection in the members 
of Christ’s church on earth; but I have ever 
fund that, to violate my religious principles 
! sever failed to wound my conscience. 

When I sometimes looked at the corrupt state of 
Ise professing Christendom, and contrasted it with that 
the jove to God and purity of heart which are essential 
to toa right union of the church in the Holy Head, 
ng the passage in the prophet Hosea appeared in- 
oj]. structive to me, “I will betroth thee unto me in 
to righteousness, and in judgment, and in loving- 
ore kindness, and in mercies: I will even betroth 
lar thee unto me in faithfulness, and thou shalt know 
the Lord.” 
ns This language sets forth the close union of 
n- Christ with his church, and, consequently, with 
ig each individual member of it. The ground of 
as this union is the unchanging loving-kindness and 
On righteousness of God, who requires that His 
(- judgment should pass on the transgressing na- 
0) ture, until the penitent receives pardoning mercy, 





of through Jesus Christ, the bridegroom of souls; 
it who of God, is “ made untous wisdom and righte- 
n oushess, and sanctification and redemption.” 

g Since the first of my awakening, I have had to 
"s experience much of the righteous judgment of 


od; not only on the evil, but also on that which 

bore the semblance of good, in order that it should 

be tried as gold in the fire. Earnest were my 
r cries to the Father of Mercies, that the work of 
redemption might be perfected in me by the 
e “pirit of my Redeemer; and that my experience 
. inthe things of God might be real: it was the 
substance that my soul longed for ; shadows could 
no longer satisfy me. I saw with regret, that 
professors rested too much in the outward form, 
without seeking after vital religion ; and that the 
‘oul, once awakened, had need to be doubly 
watchful, not to full back into a state of ease and 
unwatchfulness, 

As the Holy Spirit that convicted me of sin in 
the days of my awakening, continued to enlighten 
and instruct me, I had precious openings regard- 
: ing christian doctrine. The Scriptures of the 

d and New Testaments, appeared to me in a 
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new light; all in beautiful harmony connected 
together as one chain of Gospel Truth. I de- 
lighted to meditate on them, and to wait before 
God in silence; and longed that christians in 
general might come to experience that blessed 
declaration, “ All thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
children.” 

I became uneasy with my former method of 
prayer, whether from books, or from what I had 
learned by heart; and as I had heard speak of 
men, who could pray through the aid of the Spirit, 
without the help of books, I earnestly desired to 
be enabled to do the same ; when it was inwardly 
intimated to me: “thou must first persevere in 
waiting before God, in the spirit of prayer.” 

After this experience, my words were few in 
vocal prayer, until the gift of supplication was 
enlarged in my heart; so that I could pray for 
myself and family, and for the people in various 
circumstances, in a way that brought peace and 
comfort to my own soul. 

In the year 1800 commenced a new period in 
my history. Freed in great measure from many 
of the persecutions to which I had long been sub- 
jected, trials of another nature awaited me; and 
arising too, in a quarter from whence I might 
have expected comfort. The children we had 
now living were five sons and four daughters, 
who, while young, were all hopeful; and it de- 
lighted our hearts to observe in their opening 
minds a desire after heavenly things I had seen 
the error that many pious parents commit, in be- 
ing more anxious to have their children well set- 
tled in outward circumstances, than for their 
religious welfare. For my own I sought not earthly 
riches. 

Through the help of Divine Grace, we endea- 
voured to discharge the relative dutics towards 
them, that devolved on us as parents ;—but when 
they came to be of an age to judge for themselves, 
they cast off parental restraint, and gave way to 
temptation ; their own wills became strong, and 
the spirit of the world took hold of their affections ; 
they stumbled at the cross of Christ; and de- 
spising the lowly appearance of his followers, con- 
tracted habits detrimental to our outward circum- 
stances, which, together with some other causes, 
brought us for awhile into pecuniary difficulties. 
As I was not conscious of any wilful neglect, on 
my part, I felt resigned to suffer all that my 
Heavenly Father might permit to befall me; and 
to His praise be it spoken, in the midst of judg- 
ment he remembered mercy, and helped me 
through this long and painfully afflictive dispen- 
sation. 

After we had, in some measure, been delivered 
from a long and painful state of perplexity, re- 
lating to our outward affairs, we believed it right 
to give ourselves up more entirely to the leadings 
of Providence, and to labour for the spread of 
the Saviour’s kingdom; but our dear children 
could not appreciate our motive; they thought 
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our manner of acting would militate against their 
worldly interest, and subject them to scorn and 
derision; not having submitted to the transform- 
ing grace of God in the heart, they were not pre- 
pared to suffer for His sake. As we could not 
forfeit the approbation of our Heavenly Father, 
nor turn from the path into which he had led us, 
to gain the good will of our children, we endeav- 
oured to commit them to him, who alone can 
change the heart—conversion is not the work of 
man, otherwise our dear children would not have 
remained unconverted. The sorrow of heart it 
cost us on their account none can tell, but those 
who have passed through the like experience. 

Many may think it strange that believing pa- 
rents should have ungodly children. There was 
a time when I thought this almost impossible, but 
experience has convinced me to the contrary. So 
long as parents content themselves with an empty 
form of religion, and a cold morality, pleasing to 
the old nature, things, as to a life of godliness, 
may go on smoothly in their family; but when 
they obey the call, and take up the cross, deny 
themselves, and follow their Saviour, and earn- 
estly press the same necessity upon the objects of 
their care, then comes the proof of their love and 
zeal to His cause. 

For fifteen years we experienced a close trial 
of faith and patience on this account in our own 
children ; and it is the prayer of my soul, that 
the mercy of God may be extended unto them 
and their offspring ; and that they may experience 
forgiveness of sins, through the blood of Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer, and become prepared, 
through His grace, to inherit eternal life. 

On the first day of the year 1816, and near 
the sixtieth year of my age, in reviewing a long 
and eventful life, I had to admire the boundless 
love and mercy of the Lord, in that he had not 
cast me off for my many wanderings from and 
unfaithfulness to him, but was still waiting to be 
gracious. (Gratitude filled my heart; and I de- 
sired to renew my covenant, and to commit my- 
self, my wife and children, and all that concerned 
me, into the hands of my God and Saviour. 
Grant me, Heavenly Father, the necessary wis- 
dom to walk according to thy will. Purify me 
from all evil, that whatsoever I do may tend to 
thy glory. Enlighten and guide me by the Spirit 
of thy Son, who has bought me with his own 
blood. Give me child-like obedience to follow 
thee faithfully. Grant me a new heart, that thy 
poor instrument may be enabled to speak of thy 
truth to the edification of the people, when as- 
sembled in thy name. Do thou Lord, by thy own 
power, break the hard heart of sinners, that they 
may be converted unto thee. 

Since the year 1818 nothing very remarkable 
occurred in our outward circumstances. My wife 
and I were favoured to live, in our advanced age, 
in comparative happiness; despised and laughed 
at by the scoffers of religion, but respected and 
esteemed by those who loved the Saviour and his 
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cause. We experienced the goodness of God },« 
inwardly and outwardly, thanks be to his pa 
name. 

My acquaintance would often try to persuade 
me that a christian might enjoy, uninterrupted!y 
the gratifications of this world, and, at the sh 
time, be heir to the kingdom of heaven. 4), art 
that I could never learn, nor should | ser he 
able to learn it, were it permitted me to liye me 
course over again. If we love the world, yt, 
world will love its own; but let us remember. 
the love of the world is enmity with God: and 
our blessed Lord himself said: “If any man yi)! 
come after me, let him deny himself, take up his 
cross and follow me.” . 

I have now brought this imperfect sketch of 
my history toa close. It was undertaken in gy 
advanced period of my life, at the request of 
many of my friends; aud in thus presenting to 
my brethren and sisters in Christ, I desire that 
the simple relation it contains, of the dealings of 
the Lord with an unworthy servant, may be ap. 
plied by his Spirit, and blessed to the edification 
of those who may read them. 

The 23rd day of November, 1827, in the 72nd 
year of my age.—“TI am crucified unto the world, 
and the world unto me.” 


Account of Johann Rickli’s last days, written 
by one of his friends. 

For a long time I had much intercourse with 
Johann Rickli, and can testify that he and his 
wife were self-denying Christians, and devoted 
their spiritual energies and much of their 
worldly substance to the good of their fellow 
creatures, and for the promotion of the Saviour's 
kingdom in the earth. Often have I been in- 
structed, when travelling with J. R., to observe 
the remarkable influence his affectionate manner 
had in drawing souls unto God. So great was 
his love, and warm his zeal for the holy cause in 
which he was engaged, that his abundant cha- 
rity led him at times to bestow his love on 
objects who proved unworthy; and when occa. 
sionally thus deceived, he remarked, “I would 
rather that the Jove should be deceived, than 
that I should live without love towards them. 

On our journeys together I occasionally te- 
marked, on seeing his bodily weakness, and his 
cheerful countenance, “That it was his habit 
of inward retirement, in waiting before the 
Lord, that enabled him to endure the fatigue ot 
travelling, and the visits that he paid; and he 
always answered with yes and amen. On ve 
half of the truth I can say that his was @ os 
conversion ; and that his spirit co-operated with 
ihe Spirit of God, and enabled him to obtain 
one victory after another, and through wate ; 
fulness and prayer, he attained to great — 
fastness in the life of religion, which, through 
grace, was evident to the end of his days. . 

The 14th of September, 1833, he undertoo , 
a journey with his wife, to Shur, where he ws 
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» have spent some time, on a visit to their 
sionds. But he had not been there many days, 
shen he received an impression that he must 
warn home, which he did, leaving his wife to 
i Jong her visit ;—but she had soon to be sent 
+» to her husband, who believed his time would 
sit be long in this world. On the 29th he had 
ida meeting, which had been a time pecu- 
sgrly blessed. This was his last journey, and 
was one of much benefit to those souls, who 
were permitted to enjoy his company, but on 
count of his bodily weakness, he was only able 
» visit a few of his friends. 

When he was asked if he had any fear of 
jeath, he replied with joy, “ No, I feel, thank 
God, that perfect love has cast out fear; but 
yhen the time of trial comes I know not how it 
nay be, all that I have is not my own: it be- 
longs to the Lord my God, and is all of grace!” 
(etober 3d he busied himself a little with 
«me out-door work, but soon returned into the 
house, saying to his daughter, he could work no 
ger. He received a stroke, and fell on the 
foor. His daughter asking him if she should 
fetch the doctor, he replied, “No, I have a 
Physician who will do all things well. Now 1 
shall go home.”” He comforted his sorrowing 
wife, by telling her she would soon follow him. 
During his last illness she held him almost con- 
tantly by the hand, whereby it was remarked 
how this couple of seventy years loved one 
mother in the Lord. 

He was called to his eternal rest October 4th, 
about 10 o’clock in the evening; and interred 
on the 7th of the same month, 1833, at Gouten- 


shroyl. 
May my life be like his life, and my end like 
his end! A. R. 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF J. P. HALE OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


In the Senate of the United States, on the 7th inst., 
on the motion of Senator Cass to inquire into the 
expediency of suspending diplomatic relations with 
Austria. 

This speech was preceded by a motion to in- 
clude Russia in the inquiry. In the early part 
of his course he quoted from the speech of Sena- 
tor Cass, the foliowing passage: 

“T did not mean that in all the revolutionary 
struggles which political contests bring on, it 
would be expedient for other governments to ex- 
press their feelings of interest or sympathy. I 
tuink they hould not, for there are obvious con- 
siderations which forbid such action; and the 
value of this kind of moral interposition would be 
diminished by its too frequent occurrence. It 
should be reserved for great events—events 
marked by great crimes and oppressions on the 
one side, and great exertions and misfortunes on 
‘ue other, and under circumstances which carry 


with them the sympathies of the world, like the 
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partition of Poland and the subjugatiou of Hun- 
gary. We can offer puvlic congratulations, as 
we have done, to people crowned by success in 
their struggles for freedom. We can offer our 
recognition of their independence to others, as we 
have done, while yet the effort was pending.” 

‘“‘ Have we sympathy only for the unfortunate ? 
Or is a cause less sacred or less dear because it 
is prostrated in the dust by the foot of power?” 
And then proceeds : 

No, sir; 1 thank God that humanity is not so 
constituted. ‘To every liberal and philanthropic 
heart—to every humane and generous mind—the 
cause is all the more dear, all the more sacred, all 
the more cherished, for the very reason that the 
foot of power treads its victim in the dust. Aye, 
sir; my sympathies will go thus low—down to 
where the victim lies beneath the foot of power, 
let it be whose foot it may ; and while he is down 
there, writhing in agony, to that depth shall my 
sympathies go; and [ thank, most heartily thank, 
the honourable Senator for the emphatic question 
he has thus put forth to the Senate and to the 
country. 

Sir, I equally agree with another sentiment 
which was uttered by the honorable Senator from 
Michigan. He says: 

‘I freely confess that I shall hail the day with 
pleasure when this Government, reflecting the 
true sentiments of the people, shall express its 
sympathy for struggling millions, seeking in cir- 
cumstances of peril and oppression, that liberty 
which was given to them by God, but which has 
been wrested from them by man.” 

Aye, sir, “God-given liberty” is that with 
which the honourable Senator sympathises—“ but 
which has been wrested from him by man.”’ And 
now, sir, let me tell that honourable Senator that 
there have been, in years gone by, aching and 
throbbing hearts that have been waiting, watch- 
ing, agonizing, praying for just such a day as 
this, “ when this Government, reflecting the true 
sentiments of the people, should express its sym- 
pathy” with those people in their situation of 
peril and oppression, seeking, panting after the 
liberty which is “ given by God,” but which has 
been “‘ wrested from them by man.” 

And, sir, I most cordially agree with him again 
when, in the language of another Senator, be 
says : 

“T have no commiseration for princes. My 
sympathies are reserved for the great mass of 
mankind.” ‘ Sclf-government is the natural 
government of man.” 

And again, upon another occasion, when the 
honourable Senator observed: “It ought to ani- 
mate us to desire the redemption of the minds and 
bodies of unborn millions from the brutalizing 
effects of a system whose tendency is to stifle the 
faculties of the soul, and to degrade man to the 
level of beasts.” 

Sir, I thank both the Senators for these ex- 
pressions. I could not have given utterance to 
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them myself; and even if I had been able to ex- 
press them with the same force and eloquence, it 
would have been regarded as enthusiasm, or per- 
haps fanaticism, coming forth from my mouth. It 
is a very different matter now, sir. 

Again, speaking of those discussions which have 
taken place, the honourable Senator says: ‘There 
is no American true to the political faith of our 
fathers who does not sincerely desire the renova- 
tion of the latter, and the restoration of the op- 
pressed masses to the rights and dignity of human 
nature.” 

Now, sir, tha: is out-spoken. There are no 
political rights here spoken of ; there are no con- 
ventional rights spoken of; there are no rights 
mentioned which are spoken of by the Constitu- 
tion ; but the honourable Senator takes the higher, 
the holier view, and looks at the relation which 
man sustains to his Maker, and speaks of those 
rights which have been “conferred by God,” but 
“wrested” from many of the human family “ by 
man.” 

Now, sir, in all these sentiments I most earn- 
estly, most cordially agree ; and I do hope that, 
under no circumstances, and in no emergency, 
will that honourable Senator, ever permit himself 
to turn to the right or the left of the line which 
these sentiments most clearly indicate. And, sir, 
if he will stand by those sentiments, irrespective 
of all extraneous considerations; if he will to-day 
throw himself into tke scale, and pledge his for- 
tunes and his truth to the sustentation of those 
sentiments, I confidently predict that he shall 
procure for himself a reputation, with those “un- 
born millions,’ compared with which his present 
reputation, high as it is, shall fade away into ob- 
scurity. 

The orator then proceeds to show that expedi- 
ency is too tame a word ; that a measure designed 
to rebuke the Austrian government for its op- 
pression required a stronger term. And that as 
it was thus proposed to erect the Senate into a 
high Court to pass judgment upon the actions of 
other governments, they ought not to stop with 
Austria. Russia must be questioned and con- 
demned, not only for the part she has taken in 
the subjugation of Hungary; but for prior acts 
of maladministration, and particularly, the par- 
tition of Poland. The conduct of the British 
government in relation to Ireland, and the East 
Indies; and of France in her interference with 
the affairs of Italy, and her aggressions upon 
northern Africa, would equally constitute matter 
of inquiry and judgment in their newly consti- 
tutedcourt. He ofterwards proceeds: 

After we have gone through with all this, after 
we have tried all the nations of Christendom, and 
passed judgment upon them, and they lie writh- 
ing in agony and mortification at our feet, what 
next is to be done? The honourable Senator from 
Michigan says—“ I claim for our country no ex- 
emption from the decrees of these high tribunals ; 
and when we are guilty of a tithe of the oppres- 
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sion and cruelty which have made the hei 
name a name of reproach through the world. | 
hope we shall receive, as we shall wel] merit, ¢} 

opprobrium of mankind.” dais 

But I propose that, before we enter up 
great business of passing judgment upon 
nations of the earth, we should ourselyes come 
down from this high place, and stand up before 
the bar, and plead ourselves. The honourahl. 
Senator intends that, I believe. I understand }; 
intends to claim no exemption for our country 
I have some desire to know who shall try yu 
We will not consent to be tried by those natinys 
whom we have degraded, because they are not 
our peers. 

Well, sir, according to my opinion, it would be 
no degradation to us if we would consent to jx 
tried by that Power which the honourable Seng. 
tor from Michigan said has proved himself a ber. 
ter Christian than some who bear the Christian 
name. Suppose the Sultan of Turkey should 
propose to constitute a high court of moral indig. 
nation there, and call upon “ the model republic’ 
to come down from the bench, and stand up be. 
fore the judgment seat and be tried. I do no: 
know, sir, how well acquainted the Sultan of 
Turkey is with what is going on in this “ model 
republic,” and in this capital, but I will suppox 
that by chance the Sultan has seen a newspaper, 
printed within a few miles of this city, whilst this 
session has been going on. I do not know whether 
the Sultan of Turkey may have seen that paper, 
which I have read, wherein notice is given that, 
within the capital of the “model republic,” Wash- 
ington—within sight of the flag of liberty that 
floats in the breeze over our heads—in this city, 
honoured by the name and consecrated to the 
memory of the Father of his Country—within 
sight of this Capitol, almost within the sound of 
our voices—an advertisement notifying the worl 
that men and women are to be bought, and men 
to be kept at twenty-five cents a-head until they 
are ready to be exported to some other market. 
I do not know but he may have seen that. | 
will suppose, and it may not be doing great vio- 
lence to the Sultan to suppose, he has seen this 
advertisement and read the speech of the Senator 
of Michigan, and that he has these two documents 
before’ him at once, and he resolves to call this 
Republic to trial. I do not know what his judg: 
ment would be, but I fear he would come to the 
conclusion, that it was inconsistent with the en- 
lightened civilization of Mahomedanism ; that the 
true disciples of Allah and the Prophet should 
not be contaminated by diplomatic intercours: 
with a people where the image of God, and the 
brother of man, was bought and sold like beasts 
in the market; and I apprehend that he would 
denounce it, and pronounce his sentence of co” 
demnation ; and I am by no means sure that 
when he appeals to the judgment of the world 
and posterity to justify him in the position he has 
taken, that heaven and earth would not say that, 
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-eyous as are the wrongs of Austria, and right- | the glorious prerogative of Christianity to declare 
“ys as is the indignation fulminated against her, | that Peace is not only a blessing, but a duty— 
gust lie down in the dust with the nations you | that it is not only demanded by enlightened 
tare condemned, and give credit to the announce- , reason, but by the voice of God. As Christian 
pent of the honourable Senator from Michigan, | followers of Peace we desire to reiterate this 
oj admit that the Turk has shown himself not | doctrine, and to place in the hands of our French 
oly a better Christian, but a better republican | brethren the only volume which can prove its 
jan some that bear the Christian name. truth. ; : 

| rejoice to have lived to see this day; I re- | De Sacy’s version of the New Testament, which 
joice to have heard the sentiments which the | it is proposed to distribute, has received both 
ynourable Senator from Michigan has proclaim- | royal and ecclesiastical sanction, and we may also 
si—proclaimed without limitation. I have been | mention that it is circulated by the British and 
» much in the habit of hearing of the compro-| Foreign, as well as the French Bible Societies. 
nises of the Constitution and political rights, that | This version has been preferred even by pious 


[declare it was like water from a living spring | Protestants, on account of the richness and beauty 


» see that honourable Senator get up, and be- | 
fre the Senate and the world speak of Liberty 
ss a God-given right, and the oppression which 


of its language. 
Our conviction that the gift will be favourably 
received by our French Roman Catholic brethren 


wrests it from him as a wrong that is to be re- | is based on the fo!lowing evidence, viz : 


huked. Sir, I will go with the Senator; I will 
go for uttering the loudest tones of disapproba- 
tion against oppression in every form and every 
shape, and in favor of sympathy for the oppressed, 
be they ever so low, or ever so humble. 


CIRCULATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES IN PARIS. 
A Conference was held at Newcastle, England, 


m the 23d of 11th month, 1849, by a few) 


friends of peace and Bible circulation, by whom 
an address to the friends of peace was issued ; 
from which the following extracts are made : 


Desirous of presenting some tokens of our 
(uristian regard to the inhabitants of Paris, 
what gift could be more appropriate than the 
New Testament? The French are now a reading 
people. M. Guizot’s great measure of education 
«tablished about 40,000 public schools; one in 
ery commune. The consequence is, that the 
rsing generation have acquired almost universally 
the ability to read. A craving for books has 
ween thus excited, and unhappily is being met 
by asupply of literature that is ill calculated to 
improve the heart: therefore now is the time to 
wunteract this influence by pouring in the Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make wise unto sal- 
ration, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
Again, nothing can be more calculated to suppress 
that tendency to popular convulsions exhibited so 
often and so fearfully in Paris, as the wide dif- 
fusion of that Book, which teaches us to live 
peaceably with all men, and in subjection to our 
wwful rulers. There is nothing, humanly speak- 
ing, 80 desirable for Paris, as the establishment 
ot social order on Gospel principles. 

The Peace Congress has done incalculable ser- 
vee to France by agitating the question of peace 
ia her capital. Christians and Jews, Mahome- 
‘ans, Infidels, and Pagans may suitably unite in 
‘tposing the enormities of war, and in devising 
ueasures to prevent its recurrence. Humanity 
‘ad civilization may demand peace; political 
“onomy may pronounce it expedient, but it is 


1st. The experience of two friends of peace, 
who have personally engaged in the distribution 
of the Scriptures in France. 

2d. The cordial encouragement given to the 
proposition by French Catholics whom we have 
consulted. 

dd. The knowledge that the formation of a 
Ladies’ Bible Association, in Paris, has been agi- 
tated by ladies of the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion, some of them of high rank ; and that 
several thousand copies of the Four (ospels, 


| with an introductory chapter, have been dis- 


tributed by the hands of French workmen, at the 
cost of a few Catholic gentlemen. 

4th. The fact of the late French Government 
having sanctioned the use of the New Testament 
in the public schools, and voted money for its 
purchase. 

Sth. The remarks of M. de Pressense, the ex- 
perienced agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, on the proposed issue of a small edition 
for schools, which we copy from the last Annual 
Report : 

‘1 entertain the persuasion that no opposition 
will be offered to the Gospels and Acts united in 
one neat volume, at a moderate price, being made 
a class-book in the schools of France. Accord- 
ing to my calculation, you will to a certainty, in 
a short time, be able to dispose of 50 or 60,000 
copies of it, if not more.” 

6th. The experience of an English lady, long 
resident in Paris, conveyed in a letter recently 
received, from which we quote an extract, and 
which testimony is abundantly confirmed by a 
devoted French Protestant Pastor, now in this 
country. 

“Thousands and thousands of poor straying 
souls, fatigued with following the phantoms of 
happiness this world can offer, are ready to be 
led to Him who alone can give them rest. God 
calls us to be fellow-workers with Him. He uses 
instruments, sometimes living instruments; but 
these are too few—too weak. He therefore sends 
His Holy Spirit abroad to accompany the other- 
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wise silent messengers. It is these messengers, 
therefore, that we wish to increase—Tracts and 
Bibles—for the blessing of our God rests upon 
them.” 

Such, then, being the importance of the field 
of labour, and such the facilities for its cultiva- 
tion, we call earnestly on the friends of peace and 
of the Bible to co-operate in the work, looking 
upwards for the blessing of Him who alone can 
give the increase. 





From the London Friend. 
THE OUTCAST BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


The following lines on this subject were written by 
a Friend in his eighteenth year. 


The outcast boys of England, 
A poor degraded tace, 
Bereav’d, despis’d, discarded, 
Proud England’s dark disgrace. 
A plague upon her banner, 
That blazons her high fame, 
A tale of ills which sullies 
Victoria’s royal name. 
The angel form of virtue, 
To them has not appear’d, 
Religion’s holy unction 
Their hearts has never cheered. 
No tender accents soothe them, 
No tear for them is shed, 
No eye of love to watch them, 

No hand to give them bread. 
From childhood’s hours of sorrow, 
To manhood’s ardent prime, 
They grow from guile and mischief 

To mad and murderous crime. 
For life or death unfitted, 
They bear the felon’s brand, 
Till swept away unpitied 
As nuisance of the land. 
Dark, wretched, and polluted, 
To chains or exile driven, 
Or to the world of spirits 
Uncleansed and unforgiven. 


Friends of the poor—who know them, 
Their frailties, woes and wrongs, 
Protect, invite, instruct them, 
To you the work belongs. 
They boast a land and lineage, 
Renown’d for nerve and mind, 
Oh! foster them, and they will make, 
Fair models of their kind. 
Apt pupils they for all things, 
For evil or for good, 
Then give them wholesome portions 
Of intellectual food ; 
Show them the guiltless pleasures 
Which useful knowledge brings, 
What true unsullied freedom 
From social order springs; 
That blooming health is innate 
Where temperance makes abode; 
That industry stout-hearted, 
Bears riches in his load. 
Show them Creation’s glories, 
Its wonders, treasures, charms ; 
Nurse every thought and feeling 
Which elevates and warms, 
Teach them the heavenly mandates 
Of justice, mercy, peace ; 
Point their young hopes and visions 
To realms where sorrows cease ;— 
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Treat them with care and kindness 
Train them to truth—and then - 
The outcast boys of England 
Will raise up noble men! 
Yea, minds supremely gifted 
In science, art and lore, 
And hearts of lofty virtue 
To deeds sublime will soar. C, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Notwithstanding the time which Congress has 
been in session, the proceedings are of little interes 
to the general reader. After numerous ballots the 
House has at length elected a clerk. The chojco 
has fallen on Campbell, the clerk of the last Cop. 
gress, and a Southern man. Glossbrenner, of York 
Co., Pa., has been elected sergeant-at-arms. 

By a telegraphic despatch, we learn that the 
steamer Canada arrived at Halifax on the morning 
of the 13th inst., bringing European news two 
weeks later than what was received by former arri- 
vals. The mails, however, brought by this vesse}, 
had not come to hand when our paper went to press. 
Yet we are informed by telegraph, that the price of 
cotton had further advanced, and that the demand 
for breadstuffs continues. Reports are in circula- 
tion that the British ministry have, after a carefu! 
examination, arrived at the conclusion, that the 
government would lose nothing by the separation of 
the Canadian possessions from the mother country. 
The annual cost of maintaining the government there 
is stated to be £300,000. 

The American minister, Webb, to the court of 
Vienna, had arrived at Liverpool. 

A formidable insurrection is said to have arisen 
in Sclavonia, and that the military boundaries are 
up in arms against the Austrian government. Dis- 
‘urbances in Russia and Hungary are also reported. 

R. R. Gurley, who visited Liberia on a mission 
from the government, has returned, and gives a 
favourable account of the condition and prospects of 
the colony. The population amounts to about 6000 
colonists, with a number of natives, and the colony 
is at peace with the aborigines ; among whom the 
colonists are said to be diffusing a spirit of improve- 
ment. They occupy about 300 miles on the coast, 
and extend 50 or 60 into the interior, counteracting 
to some extent the operation of the slave-trade. 

The Governor of Massachusetts, in his annual 
message to the legislature, expresses the unwavering 
conviction that while the general government has 
no authority to interfere with the institution ot 
slavery in states where it already exists, no state has 
a right to extend it into any territory o! the Union 
where it does not exist. And that the people ot 
Massachusetts cannot agree to its extension over 
one foot of territory where it has no existence. He 
advocates its positive limitation, as a duty demanded 
by humanity and justice, leaving the consequences 
to themselves. ; 

A copy of the Alta California, dated Nov. 8, 1849, 
received at this office, contains the new Constitu- 
tion, which we understand, by private information, 
was submitted to the people on the 13th ot Eleventh 
month. At San Francisco, out of 1500 votes poles, 
there were only five against it; and in other dis 
tricts the votes were equally decisive. Among the 
most interesting provisions, are the exclusion ol 
slavery, the prohibition of acts granting divorces; 
and the declaration that lotteries shall not be au- 
thorized, or lottery tickets sold in the state. 





